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of the fruits of victory by marching round him once
more. He flung himself between Daun and the be-
siegers of Neisse, and Silesia was saved.

Daun's counterstroke was, as was almost inevit-
able, an invasion of Saxony while Frederick's back
was turned. He alarmed Dresden, but was once
more frustrated by Prussian speed. Frederick hur-
ried back in time to save both Saxony and its capi-
tal. In mid-December he went into winter quarters
at Breslau, master of dominions as broad as when
he had quitted the city nine months before.

In those months he had, however, lost much that
cannot be marked upon the map. Faithful officers
by hundreds, trained soldiers by thousands, hard-
wrung thalers by millions had been sacrificed, and
nothing but glory and a respite had been gained.
No lands outside Ost-Preussen were as yet con-
quered by foreign kings, but many had been wasted
by foreign armies, and some, at the dictate j>f urgent
need, by their own defenders. These losses weighed
upon Frederick, whose task it was to gather men and
money for next year. But as a man he had cause
for more poignant grief, for Death had knocked
hard at the door of his own household. The loss of
his heir, Augustus William, once his father's favour-
ite, now the victim of Frederick's cruelty, probably
afflicted him only because Prince Henry avenged it
by refusing to see him except on business. But the
death of Wilhelmina, who died on the eve of Hoch-
kirch, was the most crushing calamity of his life.
" Great God, my Sister of Baireuth I " scrawled the
afflicted King as postscript to a brief despatch in